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Editorial Comment 


At the Managers’ Conference 


ITY managers, convinced that the form 
of government which they serve is the 
essence of democracy, visited historic demo- 


assembled under one roof and they had prac- 
tical problems of immediate moment to dis- 
cuss — retirement systems, personnel ques- 
tions, relief and public works, cost account- 
ing, council relationships, community support 
for sound administration. These are the 
things that make cities run and could not be 
neglected. 


They faced the probability that public 
employees will demand and merit equitable 
retirement in a country which is providing 
nation-wide social security for private em- 
ployees. They met squarely the necessity of 


the administrator and consider the commu- 
nity they were serving that it might be made 
a better place in which to live. City Man- 
ager Hollis R. Thompson bade them search 
their souls to see whether their government 
rested on human satisfaction as well as cold 
efficiency—and warned them that only insti- 
tutions which reach the hearts of men were 
destined to endure. And lastly, Richard S. 
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Childs, father of the council-manager plan, 
gave them a grand view of things to come as 
he took them on the magic carpet to 1956 for 
a retrospective view of the enormous ad- 
vances that took place in 20 years to lift the 
managers out of the deep rut of 1936 to their 
then exalted status of social-minded builders 
of community life. 

Three hundred years packed with histori- 
cal meat, the dynamic present, twenty years 
into the future—it takes an agile mind to 
encompass these spheres in three days. But 
the manager is a hardy and venturesome in- 
dividual and each of the 142 returned to his 
community with a better appreciation of his 
daily task and its relation to the better 
things in life. 


Home Rule—A Modernized Version 
"THERE is a tendency in the field of 


government for certain valid principles 
to become ossified. That is, they become 
so closely identified with a given situation 
that it is difficult to distinguish the principle 
from its application to a specific situation. By 
this process they cease to be true principles 
and become mere programs limited in their 
validity to a given set of circumstances. In 
local government one of the outstanding 
“dated” principles is that of home rule. 

It is the champions of home rule, not the 
principle, that have become outmoded. Home 
rule when adapted to changed conditions is 
still a valid principle, but the home rule 
of thirty or forty years ago is an anachronism 
and a deterrent to municipal progress. When 
the movement for home rule first became an 
important force in municipal circles it was 
as a protest against the evils of special legis- 
lation and as an insistence on the right of 
local governments to determine matters of 
local policy. The results of this movement 
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were noteworthy. Not only were progressive 
communities freed from the political domina- 
tion of state capitols, but experimentation 
with different forms of government ushered 
in a new era of local progress. Unfortunately 
for the principle of home rule, however, cer- 
tain of its champions have forgotten the 
background and conditions upon which the 
movement was based. They forget that we 
were on the threshold of a revolutionary 
expansion of social and governmental func- 
tions and relationships. Whereas local af- 
fairs of that day were rather clearly separable 
from state and national affairs the sphere of 
interest today must be redefined. 

Today we can still insist on the right of 
local governments to choose the form of 
government which they desire and to deter- 
mine locally those matters which are purely 
local in nature. There is no justification, 
however, for the perpetuation of local auto- 
nomy in matters which were once local in 
sphere but which have now outgrown the 
boundaries of local units. The principle of 
home rule has never been merely to establish 
and maintain local control over certain speci- 
fied functions. Its logical goal was to adjust 
the area of autonomy to the area of interest. 
Forty years ago that meant the surrender of 
certain controls by the states to the local 
governments. Today, if the principle is to 
be consistently applied, it means that local 
governments must relinquish certain con- 
trols to larger units of government. There 
still remains much which properly belongs 
within local jurisdiction, but there is no 
logical justification for the blind defense of 
local autonomy which sometimes masquer- 
ades as home rule. The principle remains 
unchanged, but its application demands ad- 
justments to fit situations which exist today, 
not those which prevailed when the principle 
was first evolved. 


As we go to press we learn that the voters of New York City by a two-to-one vote on 
November 3 adopted a new city charter and the proportional representation method of 
electing the city council. The new charter, which becomes effective in November, 1937, 
reduces the size of the council about one-half and centralizes administration. Election results 
on proposals affecting local government in all parts of the country will appear in the Decem- 


ber issue of PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. 
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Social Perspective in the Public Service’ 


By HOLLIS R. 


THOMPSON! 


City Manager, Berkeley, California 


“The city manager has greater human responsibility for the people in 
his territory than any other officer in all of American government.” 


“NITY managers must be more than econ- 
omy-minded efficiency experts. They 
must breathe life into the cold form of 

city operation and inspire the people with 
the thought that their government is not only 
honest and efficient but that, 
in addition, it is responsible to 
their wishes and their desires. 
People grow tired of hearing of 
efficiency and economy. They 
want their government to be a 
human instrument. You will 
remember that the politicians of 
another day saw to it that there 
were picnics held in the public 
parks and that at Christmas and 
Thanksgiving time there were 
baskets for the poor and oppor- 
tunities for the youngsters to 
enjoy themselves in athletic 
games, picnics, carnivals, etc. 
All too frequently, of course, the politicians 
paid for all of these things from the political 
war chest, which was frequently accumulated 
in devious ways. 

There is an increasing emphasis on social 
welfare activities of government. City gov- 
ernments have as one of their objects the 
use of the powers delegated to them by the 
state governments for determining and regu- 
lating social relations in such a way that it 
promotes the greatest good of all. But those 
of us who have come from the older profes- 


* An abstract of the presidential message de- 
livered at the opening of the 23rd annual confer- 
ence of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion at Richmond on October 19, 1936. 

1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Thompson, prior to be- 
coming city manager of Berkeley in 1930, was 
managing director of the Berkeley Chamber of 
Commerce. During the past year he was presi- 
dent of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion and of the League of California Municipali- 
ties. 





sions know that they often do not quite give 
us proper social ideals because success in 
them is measured largely by the private ac- 
quisition of material possessions and there- 
fore do not tend to develop socially minded 
persons. 

Our knowledge of the physi- 
cal science of man and his en- 
vironment is far ahead of our 
knowledge of his relations to 
his human environment, and still 
in this great field of human 
social relations is where the city 
manager most needs to have the 
greatest possible knowledge. He 
can employ able assistants in en- 
gineering, legal, financial, and 
public health problems, and in 
other matters promoting busi- 
ness and professional efficiency. 
However, the city manager, be- 
cause of his unique position, is the only officer 
who can coordinate all of this efficiency in 
various municipal activities for the greatest 
possible promotion of the general welfare 
of the whole city population. The city mana- 
ger, therefore, has greater human responsi- 
bility for the people within his territory than 
any other officer in all of American govern- 
ment. 

This leads me to say that we must be more 
critical with ourselves for having developed 
so little social perspective. We have given 
our cities better streets, better water services, 
better fire and police protection at somewhat 
less cost in proportion to what this service 
costs in other cities. But what about the 
people who live in the slums? Do we even 
recognize we have a housing problem? What 
about the people who need greater oppor- 
tunity for recreation? In short, what about 
the social conditions of the average inhabi- 
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tants of our city? 

As managers we are interested in doing 
the job more scientifically, applying the tests 
of the laboratory. With this philosophy I am 
bound to agree because it is the very center, 
or kernel, of the council-manager plan. But 
I am equally certain that we cannot be a 
dispassionate, removed piece of machinery as 
a government and retain the human interest 
of the people of the city. We must do more 
than build parks and playgrounds; we must 
see to it that these parks and playgrounds 
become centers expressing the government’s 
interest in men and women and children in 
every part of the city. Our health centers, 
baby clinics, etc., must not be cold, impartial 
machines; they must be living, human in- 
struments expressing our good will to the 
people who own them. 

City managers are pioneers in a movement 
which in my opinion will do more to return 
to our people a confidence in the democratic 
form of government than any movement now 
apparent in the governmental affairs of the 
nation. People have gained a false impres- 
sion through countless newspaper articles, 
cartoons, and what-not depicting unsavory 
conditions in the governments of cities, 
counties, states, and the nation. They are led 
to believe the bad, inefficient, even corrupt 
conditions in one city are typical of all gov- 
ernments. The confidence of the people in 
their own ability to govern themselves will 
be restored wherever city managers are re- 
ducing tax burdens, making a more scientific 
approach to cities’ fiscal problems, and re- 
sponding better to the needs of the people 
in terms of service. This in itself is a signifi- 
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cant contribution to present-day American 
life. 

But we must constantly ask ourselves why 
people should be interested in honest and 
efficient government. Do the people have 
more to gain than under a government which 
is controlled by spoilsmen? Why is it that 
we cannot always rely on big business to 
support the competent performance of gov- 
ernmental functions? Why is it that effective 
government does not always reach the under- 
privileged classes in our cities? These are 
the questions with which city managers must 
search their souls if the institution of council- 
manager government is to survive. And we 
must remember that only a chosen few insti- 
tutions survive the test of two centuries. 
Council-manager government deserves to sur- 
vive and it is our task to see that by the 
worth of our acts it does not die. 

Frankly I am an optimist about this busi- 
ness of government. I have a deep and 
lasting belief that our people are anxious to 
justify.to the world their ability in America 
to govern themselves under a democratic 
form. I believe they are interested in any- 
thing which will make government more 
efficient and more economical. I do feel, 
however, that we must keep them constantly 
sold on the thing we are trying to do, and 
this cannot be accomplished simply by ap- 
pealing to mental processes alone. And so I 
believe that we should build, or rather I shall 
say rebuild, within the operations of our 
council-manager government the humanizing 
influence which will make it possible to con- 
tinue our progress in the field of efficiency 
and economy and at the same time to keep 
our city administration close to the people. 
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Democracy and Council-Manager 
Government 


By LOUIS BROWNLOW* 


Director, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 


This address by Mr. Brownlow has special significance as it was delivered 
in the restored House of Burgesses in Williamsburg, at a special session of 
the 23rd annual conference of the International City Managers’ Association. 


ODAY as never before in our lifetime 
pent is in question. What we as 

Americans had assumed to have been 
built up, what happened here under the 
leadership of Nathaniel Bacon in 1676, 
what happened in this nation with men act- 
ing under resolutions adopted in this room 
in 1776, we had thought was a democratic 
movement that would sweep the peoples of 
the world onward and upward to the realiza- 
tion of a world-wide democracy. But now 
we find in many parts of the world that 
democracy is challenged. We find absolute 
leaders of great nations not only defying 
democracy but ridiculing it. We hear dicta- 
tors of one sort and another at the heads of 
great aggregations of peoples, who are not 
permitted to question the leader’s word, ridi- 
cule democracy as a form of government 
which is futile, which leads only to endless 
debate, which is incapable of action, and 
which, so they say, will destroy the soul of 
any people that attempts to remain demo- 
cratic. I doubt not that I speak for every- 
one in this room when I say that I do not 
believe that they are right. I do not be- 
lieve that their philosophy will lead the peo- 
ple to a better life. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve that it will lead to the destruction of 
the values that we place highest. 

Since the challenge has come, I think it is 
well for us in our daily life, and particularly 
for those of us who have a position of pecu- 
liar responsibility in local government, to 
consider anew what are the meanings that we 


*Epitor’s Nott Mr. Brownlow was for six 
years commissioner of the District of Columbia 
and has served as city manager of Petersburg, 
Virginia, and Knoxville, Tennessee 


attach to this word democracy. 

In the first place, I think democracy brings 
to our minds those things which were for- 
merly the privileges of the few and which 
under the rise of democracy in the demo- 
cratic countries came to be regarded as we 
Americans regard them, as the rights of all. 
Now what are these rights that all of us 
share in a democracy? First the rights that 
each of us claims for himself as an individual 
—the right of free thought and the free ex- 
pression of that thought; a free press so that 
there may be a circulation among all the 
people of the results of free thought; freedom 
of assembly so that like-minded men and 
women may gather together to elaborate 
their thought, and also that persons who are 
not like minded may meet in open and un- 
challenged debate. These are the democratic 
rights we cherish as individuals. 

But we also have democratic rights that 
we cherish as a group. The principal one is 
that we have the right of choice with respect 
to the government under which we shall con- 
duct our affairs. We hold with that great 
Virginian who wrote the Declaration of In- 
dependence and who so often was in this 
room that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
We hold that through the electoral process 
we have the right to choose for ourselves 
the men who will represent us in govern- 
ment. In other words, as a group of people 
we insist upon the right of free choice as to 
our form of government, and we have elected 
a democratic government under which we 
may choose our own representatives. 

Now in addition to these rights, if we are 
to define democracy, we must consider the 
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responsibilities that a democracy throws up- 
on each one of us and upon all of us as a 
group. Individually we have the responsi- 
bility of discussion. It is a responsibility of 
each citizen to engage in discussing the prob- 
lems of the community. That, of course, 
means that he should refrain from the at- 
tempt to prevent other persons not like- 
minded with himself from engaging in the 
discussion. But after discussion, which is 
individual, there then follows the problem of 
control, which is a responsibility of the 
group. The citizens must control their affairs 
in accordance with the decisions that have 
been arrived at after the democratic proc- 
esses have brought up for free discussion all 
of the matters pertaining to the issue. Now 
how is that control to be exercised? 

In the first place, it means that we must 
devise ways and means by which the will of 
the people may be expressed, and we in the 
United States under the American system 
have learned to look upon that as the legis- 
lative function. We choose from among our- 
selves other fellow citizens who will undé?r- 
take to express the will of the people in the 
form of laws, and that is the legislative 
branch of our government. 

Then also we must see to it that we pro- 
vide the machinery whereby the individual 
citizen is protected in his free thought, free 
speech, free assembly, the right to enjoy his 
property, the right to choose his own way of 
life so long as that way does not injure 
others. To effect that protection we have set 
up the judicial branch of government. 

But the mere expression of the will of the 
people by the legislative assembly, by what- 
ever name known; the mere protection of 
the rights of the citizens by the courts of 
whatever level; will not solve the problem of 
living together under democratic control in 
a complex civilization. To solve that prob- 
lem the general will must not only be ex- 
pressed but it must be executed, and so we 
have set up the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment to carry into daily effect the deci- 
sions that have been reached by the de- 
mocracy and expressed by the legislative 
body. 


Now it does not follow that the executive 
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so set up shall be a mere ministerial register 
of detailed laws set down by the legislative 
body. If it ever were possible for legislators 
to be sufficiently informed in advance of the 
event to enable them to make sufficiently 
detailed rules and regulations, certainly it is 
not so now, when life grows ever more com- 
plex, and certainly it would not be possible 
in urban communities where the contacts of 
people one with another continue to increase 
from year to year. 

Fifty years ago, when he was a professor 
at Bryn Mawr College, Woodrow Wilson in 
discussing this problem said, “This is not 
quite the distinction between Will and an- 
swering Deed, because the administrator 
should have and does have a will of his own 
in the choice of means for accomplishing his 
work. He is not and ought not to be a mere 
passing instrument. The distinction is be- 
tween general plans and special means.” 

Council-manager government is making an 
important contribution to the furtherance of 
democratic thought. It provides a means by 
which the people may elect a legislative as- 
sembly, a council which will express in gen- 
eral legislative terms the policy that has been 
decided upon in that community. This coun- 
cil employs the manager who is by special 
means to carry that will into execution. If 
the members of the council, forgetful of the 
boundaries of their responsibilities, under- 
take to interfere with the details of adminis- 
tration that have been entrusted to the ad- 
ministrator, bad administration instead of 
good will follow. If the manager, forgetful 
of his responsibilities with respect to discre- 
tion, is not bold enough, wise enough, to ex- 
ercise the necessary discretion within the ad- 
ministrative range of his responsibilities and 
leans too heavily upon the council, then 
again I think bad administration and not 
good will result. 

The idea of the strong executive operating 
under democratic control is perhaps the 
principal contribution that the United States 
has made to the concept of democratic gov- 
ernment. Other democratic experiments in 
other lands down to our own time have not 
set up the strong executive. We did, and if 
you will read the debates that went on in the 
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Continental Congress and in the constitu- 
tional convention, if you will read what was 
said by Mr. Madison and Mr. Hamilton in 
the great public debate as to whether or not 
the constitution should be ratified, you will 
find that the chief difficulty that the colonies 
had suffered from was one of 
the weakness of the executive. 
So in the constitution was set 
up a single powerful executive, 
the President of the United 
States, to whom was entrusted 
all of the executive power of 
this government. An elaborate 
system of checks and balances 
and of separation of powers 
was included in the document 
to be sure, but the single execu- 
tive has been a symbol of the 
federal government from the 
beginning. 

At a later period we began to 
be confused with respect to the meaning of 
democracy. We thought that we could 
achieve our ends by electing a greater num- 
ber of executive and administrative officials, 
so in states not only the governor but other 
administrative officials were elected. In the 
cities and in the counties we started the 
same system and elected all or nearly all of 
the administrative officers. Now we see in 
the state government through the short 
ballot system an effort to simplify the execu- 
tive. We see it exemplified in the council- 
manager form of government in all parts of 
the country. This is an effort to substitute 
in municipal government the single strong 
executive for a multitude of administrative 
officers elected by the people. 

In the same essay on public administration 
from which I quoted a while ago Woodrow 
Wilson fifty years ago said: “Public atten- 
tion must be easily directed in each case of 
good or bad administration to just the man 
deserving of praise or blame. There is no 
danger in power, if only it be not irrespon- 
sible. If it be divided, dealt out in shares to 
many, it is obscured; and if it be obscured 
it is made irresponsible. But if it be centered 
in the heads of the service and in heads of 
branches of the service, it is easily watched 





Underwood & Underwood 


Louis BROWNLOW 


and brought to book. If to keep his office a 
man must achieve open and honest success 
and if at the same time he feels himself en- 
trusted with large freedom of discretion, the 
greater his power the less likely he is to 
abuse it, the more he is nerved and sobered 
and elevated by it. The less his 
power, the more safely obscure 
and unnoticed does he feel his 
position to be, and the more 
readily does he relapse into re- 
misses. .. . Our peculiar Ameri- 
can difficulty in organizing ad- 
ministration is not the danger 
of losing liberty but the danger 
of not being able or willing to 
separate its essentials from its 
accidents. Our success is made 
doubtful by that besetting error 
of ours, the error of trying to do 
too much by vote. Self govern- 
ment does not consist in having 
a hand in everything any more than house- 
keeping consists necessarily in cooking din- 
ner with one’s own hands. The cook must 
be trusted with a large discretion as to the 
management of the fires and the ovens.” 

In discussing the executive, and just now 
the city manager, and in stressing the impor- 
tance of granting him a wide discretion, it 
must not be forgotten that he exercises that 
discretion, that he wields his wide powers, 
only within the range of the policies that 
have been laid down by the council which 
represents the people. In other words he is 
a responsible executive, an administrator who 
is executing the will of the people as declared 
by their freely chosen representatives after 
the issues involved have been subjected to 
free discussion. 

Sometimes—of course it never happened 
to any of you, but it did happen to me when 
I was a city manager—some people called 
me a czar, a dictator. People who objected 
to me or my work on any ground whatever 
talked about czarisms and dictatorships. The 
difference between dictatorship and democ- 
racy is that in this democratic system, which 
I believe works better with a strong execu- 
tive, the real power is that of the council. 
It is the council which is entrusted with the 
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responsibility of expressing the will of the 
people. It is the manager who is entrusted 
with the responsibility of carrying that ex- 
pressed will into execution. 

The dictators in the European and Asiatic 
countries who threaten democracy are strong 
executives but they have swept away the 
democratic control. Their parliaments, if 
they still have parliaments, are not permitted 
to act without the express will of the dicta- 
tor. The people who choose these parliaments 
are not permitted to express a choice as be- 
tween this man and that man to represent 
them; they must vote only for the one per- 
son nominated by the dictator. And not in 
any assembly, not in any newspaper, not in 
any conversation across the table, not even 
in the privacy of the home may one question 
the utter and complete validity of the will 
of that dictator. If one dares to dissent, he 
runs the risk of discovery, and if his dissent 
is discovered the result is drastic punish- 
ment. 

We in America have not that system. We 
still have our civil liberties. We have free- 
dom of thought, freedom of press, freedom of 
speech. We have the opportunity to choose 
from among many who present themselves as 
candidates, and we can take one or the other 
as we will to represent us. 


{ November 


But if we are to fail I think we run a 
greater risk of failing on the executive side. 
It is the favorite thesis of the communist, 
the favorite boast of the fascist, that democ- 
racies are not able to act quickly, that they 
are endless debating societies. Perhaps they 
would be if it were not for this American 
idea of the strong executive, the single re- 
sponsible administrator operating under dem- 
ocratic controls, an idea which is the con- 
tribution to democratic government through- 
out the world and which, so far as I can dis- 
cover, was first expressed in this town in this 
chamber, an idea which found its way into 
the papers of Washington, Jefferson, and 
Madison; an idea which eventually found 
its way into our system of municipal gov- 
ernment, in Staunton, Virginia, where the 
city manager system was first practically 
applied. 

I feel here in this room under the circum- 
stances under which we are met today and 
in the world atmosphere in which we move 
today that no men bear a greater respon- 
sibility for the care and nurture of democ- 
racy than those who represent it in local 
government; and that no men have a greater 
responsibility or a greater opportunity to 
take up this challenge to democracy than do 
the city managers of the United States. 


The City Manager and Public Policy’ 


By J. C. BIGGINS! 


City Manager, Newport News, Virginia 


This address by Mr. Biggins was widely acclaimed by city managers as being 
an excellent statement on the position of the manager in matters of policy. 


ITH respect to the position of the 
manager in matters of public policy, 

I recognize that there are two dis- 

tinct schools of thought, not only with the 
public at large but with city managers as 
well. First, there is the thought that city 
* Address delivered at the 23rd annual confer 
ence of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion at Richmond, Virginia, on October 21, 1936 
1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Biggins has been con 


managers should always keep themselves in 
the forefront—that anything less than the 
limelight is too dim, that they should, so to 
speak, head up all movements for betterment 
in government and that they should appoint 
themselves the leaders in all reforms under- 


nected with the Newport News city government 
since 192], first as designing engineer, then as 
assistant director of public works. He was ap 
pointed city manager in July, 1925 
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taken. And then, secondly, there are those 
who believe that city managers should con- 
fine themselves strictly to the discharge of 
the duties imposed upon them by law and 
never speak in public on the stage. 

Personally, I do not believe in or subscribe 
exclusively to either. I believe there is a 
middle ground, from which the city manager 
can accept and discharge any rightful re- 
sponsibility in moulding public sentiment in 
favor of good government to better ad- 
vantage than by adopting the thought of 
either of the two schools I have mentioned. 

In any discussion of this subject, we must 
ever keep in mind the position the city man- 
ager occupies and the relation he bears to 


others. First, there is his relation to the 


city council. This is a very intimate ;ela- 
tionship. It is one of daily contacts. Its 
maintenance on a proper basis must be pre- 
served at all hazards. The life of the city 


is dependent upon it. Second, there is his, 


relation to the heads of the departments and 
the employees of the city. This relationship 
is also vital. It should be characterized by 
a spirit of co-operation. The maintenance of 
this spirit is essential to good government. 

Third, there is his relation to the public. 
In this relation, he must be absolutely im- 
partial and no respecter of persons. He is 
neither Democrat nor Republican, Com- 
munist nor Fascist, Baptist nor Methodist. 
He must be all things to all men, in the 
hope that he may please some. 

The position of the city manager is 
rendered more delicate, if I may use the 
word, by reason of the fact that politics has 
not yet been divorced from municipal gov- 
ernment. Even when we would be good, we 
find the evil of politics is ever with us. The 
game of politics is not played alone. There 
are always two or more in the game. Each 
player is looking for some advantage. And 
if the city manager can be made the pawn 
in the game, either side is perfectly willing 
so to use him for such political advantage 
as may accrue. It is because of this state 
of affairs that the city manager has to be 
very careful in assuming any responsibility 
beyond the scope of his official duties. Pol- 
iticians are politicians, and the sacrifice of 
an unsuspecting city manager here or there 


is not deemed too great to make to secure 
political ends. 

I mention these things for the reason that 
I believe there is no responsibility on the 
part of the manager to take part in any pro- 
gram that will jeopardize these relationships 
or that will put him in a position wherein 
he may be accused of being partisan. For 
just as surely as the manager becomes the 
champion of one group as opposed to an- 
other, or of one section as opposed to an- 
other section, just so surely will he cripple 
his usefulness as a city manager. 

Circumstanced thus, and fixed with a defi- 
nite responsibility for so co-ordinating the 
departments of government as to present a 
harmonious whole, charged with the duty of 
so administering affairs that there shall be 
no discrimination or favoritism, what is his 
responsibility in the crystallization of senti- 
ment in favor of good government? 

Personally, I think the answer is to be 
found or determined by the methods to be 
employed and the sphere of activity con- 
templated. If it be intended to fix upon him 
the responsibility for moulding opinion by 
openly espousing or opposing measures or 
policies, the adoption or rejection of which 
might be thought to make for good govern- 
ment, I should be very definitely against it. 
Such measures are almost always contro- 
versial in character and oftentimes tainted 
with politics. To require the city manager 
to assume leadership in their presentation to 
the public is to put him in a very danger- 
ous position. He may easily fall a prey to 
the politician, or, if not, he may cripple his 
usefulness with even right-thinking people 
who may honestly differ with him in a given 
situation. Nothing should be required of him 
in this particular that will jeopardize his 
proper relation to the public. These matters 
should be sponsored by the council itself or 
by some civic organization. 

My own opinion is that the city manager 
should not be made responsible for moulding 
public opinion beyond the scope of his activ- 
ities in his relation to the council and the 
departmental work. I do think, however, 
that in these two fields he has a very grave 
responsibility. I think it is not only proper, 
but his duty, to advise with the council in 
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those matters which affect the common good 
and which may make for better government. 
His more intimate knowledge of municipal 
affairs should be used by him in developing 
in the council a sentiment in favor of good 
government. More often than not, an appeal 
from him will be more effective than a public 
campaign, especially if his proposal be pre- 
sented with tact and in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion. 

Again, it seems to me that there is a fur- 
ther responsibility upon the city manager in 
moulding public sentiment in his relation to 
heads of departments and city employees. I 
do not mean an effort on his part to build a 
machine to be used in a political way to 
carry out or to enforce the adoption of any 
program. To do this would be contrary to 
the very spirit of the council-manager form 
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of government. What I do mean is this: the 
strongest argument in favor of good govern- 
ment is good government. An efficiently ad- 
ministered city government is the strongest 
plea that can be made. This can be had 
only when every man in every department 
faithfully discharges his duties. The re- 
sponsibility of the city manager in this rela- 
tion is to see to it that the affairs of the city 
are properly administered and to this end to 
develep a sense of civic pride in every mem- 
ber of the city family and to help maintain 
a proper esprit de corps at all times. If you 
can bring every man in the employ of the 
city to realize that he is a vital part of the 
service and that he is expected to render 
the best service of which he is capable, you 
will have met your responsibility, and, better 
still, you will have a good city government. 


A Group Portrait of City Managers 


By HUME K. 


NOWLAN* 


Executive Secretary, League of West Virginia Municipalities 


The 23rd annual conference of the International City Managers’ Association 
held in October at Richmond, Virginia, was attended by 142 managers. In 
this article, Mr. Nowlan tells how managers act and look and what they say. 


O a non-manager observer the managers 

themselves are far more interesting than 

their conferences. Throughout the Rich- 
mond sessions, which incidentally established 
a new high in attendance, this was true. No 
matter how intrigued an outside insider may 
have been by the splendid program and the 
excellent array of talent booked to give char- 
acter to the parts, all except the managers 
themselves became living essays, so to speak, 
as the twenty-third conference swung from 
Stage to stage and the annual drama un- 


* Enrtor’s Note: Mr. Nowlan, who was city 
manager of Hinton, West Virginia, 1927-1935, 
studied government at Johns Hopkins University. 
In 1931 he made a study of the problem of cor- 
relating public management with civic enterprise, 
under an award in public administration granted 
by the International City Managers’ Association. 
He has been with the League since March, 1935. 


folded. Not that mighty problems were not 
attacked. Not that memorable onslaughts 
were not made. And not that heroes did not 
emerge from each session. But simply that 
managers in conference must be very much 
like managers at their work: colorful indi- 
viduals playing interesting roles amid stirring 
scenes watched by a tensely critical audi- 
ence. 

This undoubtedly explains the ease with 
which non-manager participants slipped into 
important scenes of the conference, swayed 
the trend of thought this way or that way at 
a critical moment, or elevated visions to real 
objectives, and then slipped out of the pic- 
ture without altering the tempo of sessions. 
Non-manager authorities were accepted as 
such, were at disarming ease, and their ideas 
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and thoughts went unchallenged—during the 
conference at least. 

But not so the managers. They seemed, 
to an observer from the outside, never at 
ease. The very atmosphere in which they 
assembled always seemed surcharged with 
a tenseness which made for accelerated and 
vigorous, though sometimes pointless, action. 
Whether managers were presiding, speaking, 
or listening they obviously were under self- 
imposed leash. Perhaps this is not strange 
since they have infrequent opportunity to 
confer among themselves. And perhaps such 
tautness is properly excusable on the grounds 
so oft expressed by themselves, sometimes 
with pride it would seem, that at work they 
are subject to continual sniping. At any 
rate it can be chalked with great credit to 
their purposefulness that the reins they held 
upon themselves were rarely loosened. But, 
even so, an outsider wishes curb-bits were 
not felt necessary—they are such hindrances 
to fruitful conference. 

But no such minor deterrent could greatly 
mar the Richmond conference. Nerves re- 
laxed with the bang of each adjournment 
gavel and more smiles were decorating man- 
agers’ countenances there than have been in 
evidence since the Fort Worth and San 
Francisco gatherings. During the depression 
managers in conference appeared a glum lot, 
seeming to get little or no fun out of rehash- 
ing their day-to-day difficulties. But now, 
as slashed salary and wage scales are being 
raised and curtailed services are being re- 
stored, the old time cheerfulness is returning 
and managers no longer walk about confer- 
ence sessions on tiptoe as though fearful lest 
taxpayers back home learn of their travels 
and suspect unrighteous affluence amid wide- 
spread want! 

Release from such a state of mind made 
the twenty-third conference all the more 
interesting to an outsider because one had a 
larger group to observe and fewer inhibitions 
cleft managers from their real selves. But 
before satisfying the universal urge to know 
how they acted, the program itself must be 
glanced at, without intent to give it the at- 
tention deserved. For, indeed, a whole article 
could be written concerning the masterful 
technique evidenced in building this porten- 
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tous schedule. But space will be taken only 
to point out that any program starting with 
confessions and ending with promises is 
fundamentally sound. The only trick was in 
getting the confessions; the promises could 
not be avoided. The really clever feature of 
programming was, however, in adapting Lord 
Sandwich’s idea to conference procedure. 
Monday and Wednesday were hefty slices 
of the professional staff of life, and Tuesday, 
at Jamestown and Williamsburg, was the 
delicious filler completing what should for- 
ever remain in conference memories as the 
“Richmond Sandwich,” the tastiest ever 
served. 

The program lent itself to division into 
four main parts with eighteen subsections: 


Number 


Part Devoted to Sessions Type 





I. Getting acquainted 2 Supper, 1; luncheon, 
1. 

II. Problem discussion 10 Pop. group, 1; in- 
terest group, 1; 
panel, 2; three min- 
ute, 1; smoker, 1. 

lii. Jamestown-Williams- 1 Conducted. 
burg 

IV. General affairs 5 Summary, 1; Ass’n 
activities, 1; elec- 
tion, 1; committees, 
1; banquet, 1. 





The first part was comprised of two ses- 
sions, a buffet supper and a luncheon, de- 
voted to getting acquainted. The second part 
was the major feature, of course, consuming 
ten sessions. Nine of these were largely per- 
sonal experience narratives, and one was a 
panel discussion subjecting various topics to 
abstract logic. The fourth dealt with gen- 
eral affairs and consisted of five sessions, one 
each given over to summary statements of 
group findings, matters pertaining to Associa- 
tion activities, annual election, committee 
reports, and the banquet. There is no way 
to subdivide the third part without spoiling 
a beautiful picture. The day at Jamestown 
and Williamsburg was a perfect whole. Had 
each hour there been a year it would have 
yet been the same: an indescribably lovely 
unity, with stilled clocks. 

If for no other reason than to prove that 
they did not go to Richmond just for the 
ride, the ladies had a program too. It only 
took them one out of eight scheduled ses- 
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sions, however, to get acquainted, proving 
something or the other, and left them with 
three periods to be utilized in visiting his- 
toric places, one for bridge, one for perpetu- 
ating the “Second Fiddlers,” one for danc- 
ing, and one for banqueting. And all these 
things they did—in addition to acting as 
cheer leaders, in private of course, for their 
husbands—and a no busier or more pleased 
group of ladies ever adorned an ICMA con- 
ference. 

Now for the managers, viewed for the 
third time from outside. The usual types 
were there: 


(1) The musketeers _.............. 13 
(2) The privateers .................. 21 
(3) The all eyes-and-ears........ 108 

142 


They are not difficult to identify. Fear- 
less, buoyant swashbucklers are the mus- 
keteers. A group small in number but prom- 
inent in every scene. Strident, confident, 
they are the personal embodiment of chal- 
lenge. It is not ego that causes them to 
carry their rapiers at the ready; it is the 
sheer delight they wrest from mere oppor- 
tunities to impale a new idea upon a sharp 
wit. Having met and overcome hosts of 
adversaries they have no aversion to mental 
dueling, and their dash and vigor lends pic- 
turesqueness as well as much solid thought 
to discussion. While the musket fire of these 
venturesome soldiers was audible throughout 
the conference they really resorted to much 
less bombast than would be expected. Nearly 
always they were shooting at something quite 
real and firing with uniformly good effect. 

Neither length of service nor size of city 
is a factor in the makeup of these mus- 
keteers. They may sprout from unknown 
fields, blossom quickly, and long survive. Or 
they may have developed slowly, much like 
career men. They may early become be- 
loved, or they may be instantly and intently 
disliked. But, whatever be their fate, they 
are essential to professional progress and 
virtually set and maintain annual conference 
tempo. They give unstintedly of self and 
knowledge; no more need be said. 

The privateers form another small group, 
but their interests and activities are vastly 
different. They attend conferences on what 
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would appear to be private business. Cer- 
tainly they are not greatly interested in all 
phases of the meetings. This is self-evident 
after just a few hours of observation. Pri- 
vateers attend sessions for only a few: min- 
utes at a time. Every other minute is spent 
waylaying and talking privately to some un- 
lucky chap cornered in a cloakroom. 

The privateers annoy everyone else with 
their popping in and out of conference rooms 
a dozen times each session, but they must 
be credited with getting what they are after: 
specific solutions to a few particular prob- 
lems at the moment very sore spots in their 
careers. Sneaking into a going session they 
give little attention to speaker or subject 
but soon spot and lure some manager out- 
side. There they lather on flattery and milk 
the vain male of what ideas or knowledge 
is to be had concerning some pet topic. This 
procedure they repeat time after time during 
the day—to say nothing of the pre-session 
and post-session collarings they effect in 
lobby and corridors. They are such master 
cloakroom conferees that one is tempted to 
suspect them of being administrators of the 
same type. Yet it is not to be denied that 
they have their place at the annual meet- 
ings: they are pests, but serious, competent, 
and excusable. All general assemblies must 
have pests, and privateers are certainly to 
be preferred to the usual convention jun- 
keteer, a type fortunately never encountered 
at ICMA conferences. 

But it is the third type which has made 
each of the twenty-three annual meetings 
better than the last. Those who make up 
this group are real conferees: neither teach- 
ers nor pupils, yet they both instruct and 
learn. 

Quiet and unassuming this group forms 
the main body of managers attending con- 
ferences. If permitted to do so they occupy 
rear seats, not out of fear or bashfulness but 
because much interesting byplay is visible 
from such vantage point. They see a sur- 
prising amount of nudging, head shaking, 
and other evidence of agreement or disagree- 
ment which is otherwise lost during discus- 
sion, as such manifestations are seldom put 
into words and brought upon the floor. Man- 
agers, as a group, are wise and courteous: 
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they purchase harmony on important issues 
and pay for it by ignoring unimportant quib- 
bling. 

Of such admirable stuff are the managers 
of the third group made. Whether they at 
the moment are serving a metropolis or a 
village—or whether they have 
been two or twenty years at 
the task—seems to make little 
difference in the modest and 
refined demeanor of this host 
of municipal leaders who are, 
more than any other one thing, 
alert in annual conference, al- 
most to the point of painful- 
ness it sometimes seems. It 
is no wonder then that this 
third type is labeled “‘all eyes- 
and-ears!” 

What was said at the Rich- 
mond conference is a matter of 
record. No attempt will be 
made to butcher the work of contributors 
for the sake of brevity. Those interested will 
be able to read in this and the December 
issues of PUBLIC MANAGEMENT some of the 
addresses of managers and others. 

Nevertheless, a few general impressions of 
the twenty-third conference, gleaned from 
oft-repeated comments, intrude here. The 
feature receiving broadest approbation was 
the splendid work of the Local Arrangements 
Committee. If arrangements are ever made 
excelling those provided by the Committee 
at Richmond no one can afford to miss the 
event, for such it will be. Second in acclaim 
concerned the business of getting the con- 
ference in motion. Praise was heard every- 
where for the ease and quickness with 
which registration was accomplished. Es- 
pecially pleased were managers who remem- 
ber the old unpleasant necessity of facing 
strangers and being compelled to perform 
like suspects before a police identification 
desk in order to obtain proper badges and 
be officially present. It starts a conference 
off right to be recognized by members of a 
notably competent staff; provides a bracing 
stimulant, like fine wine, and makes one 
feel important. 

Next honors again went to the staff for 
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the interesting exhibits, the ‘rogues’ gallery” 
contest, the precision with which sessions 
were started and stopped, the helpful signs 
directing traffic from session to session and, 
finally the character and completeness of 
news coverage afforded. If not in praise then 
it can at least be said that 
few complaints regarding hotel 
accommodations were heard— 
fewer, in fact, than have been 
apparent at any of the past 
ten gatherings. 

Certain general benefits ac- 
crue to managers from annual 
conference. Not all obtain an 
answer to their most trouble- 
some current problem, and not 
many take back to their work- 
aday world a definitely im- 
proved administrative tech- 
nique. But all are subject to 
a common influence of associa- 
tion so elusive as to defy analysis. This force 
is one of subtlety; conversation with scores 
of managers disclosed no indication that they 
were aware of its presence or effect. Yet a 
disinterested spectator could actually see 
changes of two general types spreading over 
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’ the conferees. 


Those of one group had been working 
with unusual effectiveness during the past 
year, and they were at the conference to 
tell about it. This they did. They were im- 
mensely pleased with themselves, and the 
acclaim they won from fellow workers was 
plainly inspiring. This group, to a man, will 
return to work reassured, encouraged, and 
with an ambition virtually afire with deter- 
mination to progress by even larger strides 
ere the next conference date rolls around. 

Those of the other group had been mark- 
ing time for twelve months, doing all they 
were paid for, and more perhaps—but doing 
it with mechanical exactitude devoid of vigor 
and enthusiasm. They were at the confer- 
ence content to rest on past laurels. But 
they were not permitted to do so. This subtle 
force took command, sometimes with diffi- 
culty it seemed, but invariably routing vis- 
ible apathy. A new brightness appeared in 
dull eyes as those on the verge of downheart- 
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edness began to realize that fellow managers 
were not all endowed with genius. One 
could almost lip-read the words: ‘“Humph, 
I’m as smart as any of these fellows. I’ve 
been lazy, and outstripped because of that— 
but I’m not yet outclassed. Watch me from 
now on; I’m starting to the front!” And 
each of these revitalized managers will be 
back for the twenty-fourth conference with 
new laurels in his crown. 

In spite of this there may be those who 
want conference benefits reduced to unit 
costs. Let it be hoped that no manager 
stoops to measure with the single yardstick, 
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«saved my city so many thousands of dol- 
lars.” 

Just what managers get out of an annual 
conference will always be a question to which 
there need be no answer. It depends too 
much upon the purposes impelling attend- 
ance and attitude toward conferees. But, 
be that as it may, any outside observer 
would agree that each manager at the Rich- 
mond conference could justifiably emulate 
Caesar’s model of terseness in public report- 
ing by saying: “I came, I saw, I conquered”’ 
—as indeed each did, in his own individual 
way and in his own particular field. 


Social Characteristics of Cities’ 


XI. HOW SATELLITE CITIES DIFFER FROM OTHERS 
By WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 


Professor of Sociology, The University of Chicago 


On the basis of an analysis of 20 satellite cities Mr. Ogburn presents his 
findings in what ways and to what degree they differ from other cities. 


INCE the beginning of the twentieth 
S century satellite cities have experienced 

a rapid growth. Their development is 
correlated with the increasing use of the 
automobile and the truck. Their populations 
have come from places outside the metro- 
politan shopping area, but also from the 
metropolis itself. 

The inventions which have aided the 
growth of satellite cities have been made 
use of by various social forces, such as man- 
ufacturing industries seeking lower wages, 
lower rents, and lower taxes and by families 
who wanted more play space for children and 
lower rents. 

The influence of all these various inven- 
tions and social forces which have created 
these new cities contiguous to larger cities 
has not yet spent itself. There is reason 
then to think that the satellite cities will 


* Eprror’s Nore: This is the eleventh of a 
series of articles by Professor Ogburn, who was 
director of the President's Research Committee on 


Social Trends, 1930-33. 


continue to increase in number and some of 
them in size. 

It has been shown in a previous article 
that satellite cities have tended to specialize 
more than other cities outside the sphere of 
influence of the metropolis. Are there other 
differences between the newer satellite cities 
and the older less specialized cities? Is the 
satellite city a new type of city? Since there 
are likely to be many more of them, will they 
add any new characteristics to our urban 
population? 


METHOD OF COMPARISON 


The following paragraphs are devoted to 
an attempt to find out in what ways and 
to what degree satellite cities differ from 
other cities. One method will be to study 
the average satellite city, not the various 
types, and to compare the results with the 
average non-satellite city. In this way light 
may be thrown on the theories that the sub- 
urbs are bedroom cities, that there are more 
children in them, that there are more women, 
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that there are more servants, that there are 
fewer common laborers, etc. 

The average suburb was determined from 
a selection of satellite cities' from which very 
wealthy suburbs were excluded and the in- 
dustrial ones also. All suburbs with homes 
of an average value of $10,000 or more or a 
monthly rental of $50 and over were ex- 
cluded. The population range was kept 
around 50,000; indeed the average popula- 
tion was 47,400. These cities were from the 
Northeast and West, hence a very good selec- 
tion to compare with the average city dis- 
cussed previously. The average city referred 
to was based on cities from the Northeast 
and West, the cities from the South being 
omitted. The size was about the same as 
that of the satellite cities. 

Another method was slightly different. In 
a previous discussion showing that suburbs 
were more specialized than cities of the same 
size and region but outside the metropolitan 
shopping area, the variations of cities within 
and without the shopping areas were com- 
pared. These same cities may be compared 
not only as to variation but also as to aver- 
age characteristics. The second method will 
prove to be a check on the first, so that it 
should be possible to delineate the character- 
istics of the satellite city quite definitively. 


OcCUPATIONS 


The average satellite city has a much 
Jarger per cent of its working population 
engaged in clerical occupations than is found 
in the average city; in fact the per cent is 
nearly three quarters greater in the suburbs. 
Why this is so is not known, unless persons 
following this line of occupations do more 
commuting. There is not much difference 
in the numbers following trade and manu- 
facturing pursuits. Transportation occupa- 
tions seem to be less numerous in the sub- 
urbs; and, strange to say, so are the num- 
bers in the domestic and personal service 





1 Alameda, Alhambra, and Glendale, California; 
Arlington, Malden, Medford, Quincy, and Water- 
town, Massachusetts; Belleville, Bloomfield, Irv- 
ington, Orange, and Plainfield, New Jersey; 
Cranston, Rhode Island; East Cleveland and Nor- 
wood, Ohio; Berwyn and Maywood, Illinois: 
West Haven, Connecticut; and Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
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occupations. Hotel and restaurant keepers 
are to be found in smaller numbers in the 
satellite cities, as would be expected. There 
are more police per unit of working popula- 
tion in the satellite cities than in other cities. 
Perhaps the crime is also less, though no 
data were compiled on this topic. The per 
cent who are clergymen is about 25 per cent 
less in the average satellite city than in 
other cities. There is also a larger per cent 
of teachers generally in the satellite cities. 
Not much difference exists in the numbers 
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of lawyers, physicians, and musicians. 

Such then are the differences in occupa- 
tions. No outstanding principle seems to be 
discernible from the averages. 


Economic -CONDITIONS 


The economic conditions in the suburbs 
appear to be more favorable than in other 
cities. Comparisons between the average 
suburb and the average city as to economic 
conditions are not very reliable because of 
the method used in picking the sample on 
which the average suburb was based. It is 
recalled that an attempt was made to exclude 
the wealthy’suburb and the working men’s 
suburbs. In excluding these a line was drawn 
somewhat arbitrarily regarding wealth which, 
of course, affects the section when economic 
conditions are considered. The data, how- 
ever, are rather convincing when suburbs of 
different sizes were compared with cities of 
the same size and same region but outside 
the metropolitan area. This comparison 
seems a fair one and not biased in selection 
so far as could be determined. The number 
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making income tax returns is higher in the 
suburbs. The annual rates of earnings in 
manufacturing and in stores were higher in 
the satellite cities, whatever their size. 

The average rents paid were higher as was 
also the value of owned homes. The rents 
may be lower in the suburb than in the 
adjoining metropolis but not lower than in a 
city of the same size not in the metropolitan 
area. The number of families having radios 
was larger in the satellite cities by 15 or 20 
per cent. Why should the suburbs show more 
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residents of the metropolis move into the 
suburbs to live? Or are the conditions of 
marketing more favorable in the shopping 
area of the big cities? Whatever may be the 
reason, favorable economic conditions may 
be the explanation of the greater rate of 
growth of satellite cities. 


FaMILy LIFE 


The percentage of the population married 
is greater in the suburbs. It seems reasonable 
to think that this fact represents a selection. 


oc 


favorable economic conditions? Do wealthier There is probably a tendency for the married 
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to move to the suburbs. On the other hand 
there is a slightly larger percentage of single 
men 20 to 35 years of age in the satellite 
cities than in the cities without the trading 
area. This is also the case for single women 
of the same age, though the number of single 
men and single women in the metropolis is 
probably larger. How can there be both 
larger percentages of the married and also 
of the single in the suburbs at the same 
time? This can be true if there are smaller 
percentages of widowed in suburbs, which 
is the case. There are fewer widowed per- 
haps because there are fewer old people. 
Suburbs are generally younger cities and 
tend to have fewer old people, since in gen- 
eral it is not the old people who migrate to 
the newer places. 

The evidence is quite conclusive that the 
family is larger in the suburbs. There are 
fewer families of one and two persons only 
and more families with more than five per- 
sons. Also fewer families are found in the 
suburbs with no children under 10 years of 
age. With regard to homes it is generally 
assumed that there are fewer apartments as 
compared with single family dwellings in the 
suburbs. Such may be the case in compar- 
ison with the metropolis to which the suburb 
is satellite. But there are more apartment 
houses in the satellite cities than in other 
cities without the metropolitan orbit, and the 
average suburb has more apartments than 
the average city of the same size which is 
not a suburb. This larger number of apart- 
ments may be due to the recency of building 
construction in the suburbs. There does not 
seem to be much difference as to the degree 
of home ownership even though there be 
more apartments in satellite cities. 

As to the employment of married women, 
there is less in the satellite cities, as would 
be expected since the family is larger. There 
are, however, fewer very little children (un- 
der. five years of age) per 100 married 
women in the satellite cities than in other 
cities, though there may be more than in the 
metropolis. It may be possible that migra- 
tion to the suburb does not occur until the 
baby has grown older. There are fewer fe- 
males employed and also fewer families with 
lodgers in the satellite cities. 
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In general the suburbs present a picture of 
more family life than does the average city 
or place of similar size outside the shopping 
areas of big cities. The conditions of family 
life seem more nearly normal except in two 
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instances. There is a larger percentage of 
single and also a smaller percentage of little 
children under five years of age. 


GovERNMENT 


There has been a good deal of discussion 
about governments of suburbs. Where satel- 
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lite cities are strictly contiguous or very close 
to larger cities, there is argument for econ- 
omies arising from consolidation and for 
some gain in efficiency, as perhaps in police 
and fire service. For the cities under discus- 
sion, taxes are a good deal higher in the 
satellite cities than in the other cities not 
near to the metropolis, whatever be the com- 
parison with the metropolis. So also the gov 
ernmental expenditures for certain services 
such as health, schools, courts, libraries, and 
recreation are greater in the satellite cities. 
Perhaps the developments in the metropolis 
of governmental functions are more readily 
diffused into the suburbs than into further 
outlying cities, and perhaps the favorable 
economic factors encourage the growth of 
such social services. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 


There are some other characteristics of 
suburbs that might be noted. One is the 
larger percentage of foreign-born white in 
the average suburbs than in the average city 
and than in comparable cities outside the 
metropolitan orbit. This fact may be sur- 
prising; but if the satellite city populations 
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come more largely from the metropolis then 
the larger number of foreign-born whites 
may not be unexpected. There are more 
foreign-born whites, even though the per 
cent engaged in manufacturing is less in the 
suburbs. 

An important characteristic of populations 
is age. In this study a group from 20 to 55 
years old in age has been segregated and 
called here the middle aged, though this is 
not quite the common usage of the term. 
The suburbs have a larger percentage of 
these middle-aged persons than have other 
cities. Hence there are fewer old persons 
and somewhat fewer persons under 20, al- 
though it has been shown that the suburbs 
are favorable to children. This high per- 
centage of middle aged adults is often a 
phenomenon of migration. That is, cities 
which are growing most rapidly are likely 
to have fewer very young persons and fewer 
elders. In the course of time this age dis- 
tribution changes, so that there are more old 
and more very young. Such may be the case 
with suburbs. Some of the characteristics 
previously described flow from this skewed 
age distribution in the suburbs. 
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In conclusion, then, though there are 
many distinguishing characteristics of satel- 
lite cities, perhaps the outstanding ones are 
the high percentage in the clerical occupa- 
tions, the low percentage of the clergy, the 
favorable economic conditions, the more ade- 
quate support of government, the small num- 
ber of old people, and the more normal fam- 
ily life. 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Civil Service and Unions in the 
Fire Department 


Is it advisable to adopt a civil service ordi- 
nance applying only to the municipal fire 
department? Should firemen be permitted 
to organize a local union? 


ey IS usually not advisable to make formal 

civil service provisions for one group of 
city employees and not for other employees. 
Instead, there should be an adequate and 
comprehensive merit system for all municipal 
employees. It is advisable that the establish- 
ment of merit system procedures should be 
preceded by a careful study of public opinion 
and attitudes on all phases of the system. 
The public and employees should be- per- 
mitted to express themselves fully in open 
hearings and city department heads and 
other officials should be consulted in private 
hearings. Expert advice should be obtained 
on the setting up of a comprehensive per- 
sonnel program, and if possible the city will 
find it advisable to have a survey made of 
the personnel problem. The Civil Service 
Assembly, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago, on 
request, will assist in the preparation of a 
comprehensive personnel ordinance and 
make suggestions on the procedures to be 
followed. 

Problems in connection with the union- 
ization of firemen were discussed in PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT for February, 1936, pp. 49-50. 
It is inadvisable for municipal officials to 
antagonize or oppose a local organized group 
of this type, particularly in view of the fact 
that it is now an established policy to permit 
employees in private industry to select rep- 
resentatives to bargain over wages and work- 
ing conditions. There should be no inherent 
disadvantage to the city in the affiliation 
of such a group with organized labor gen- 
erally, in view of the fact that the fire fight- 


ers have specifically disavowed in their con- 
stitution the right to strike. Instead of op- 
posing the unionization of firemen, the city 
manager should welcome an opportunity to 
deal with the members of the department as 
a group and to make them acquainted with 
the personnel policies of the city. At the 
same time the manager should probably 
make it clear that, while he is willing to 
discuss personnel questions with the group 
and its representatives at all times, he will 
not countenance political activities by the 
group to secure privileges which are not 
made available to all employees of the city. 
In other words, every city should attempt 
to avoid a situation where one particular 
group of city employees has so much influ- 
ence that it gains a favored position as com- 
pared to other employees. A more healthy 
situation will exist if all employees are 
grouped in a single organization, rather than 
being organized along departmental lines. 

In a city where the firemen are organized 
in a local union, there should be no valid 
complaint which will arouse the community 
if the personnel policies of the city are estab- 
lished on a fair and equitable basis. Most 
of the grist for the union mill will never get 
there, according to William E. Mosher and 
J. Donald Kingsley (Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration, HARPERS, 1936) provided per- 
sonnel ceases to be treated as the stepchild 
of administrators. “The record proves that 
most of the impetus toward unionism among 
public servants or toward the revival of such 
a movement has come from below par, if not 
indefensible, employment policies or condi- 
tions.” If the firemen should demand formal 
civil service provisions, with protection of 
tenure, it should be made clear that this 
policy can be considered only for all em- 
ployees in the city and not just for the 
single group. 
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News of the Month 


City Managers Hold 23rd Annual 


Conference 


| Sinpaed and county managers from 28 states 
and Canada gathered at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, October 19 to 21 in their 23rd annual 
conference, to the number of 142 exceeding 
the previous high of 106 in 1935. To meet 
with them came 174 other persons, including 
a large number of federal, state, and mu- 
nicipal officials. Roundtable sessions were 
held on such widely diversified subjects as 
difficult administrative problems, manage- 
ment techniques, personnel administration, 
relief and public works, and municipal fi- 
nance. Of special interest were the breakfast 
sessions by population groups at each of 
which a wide range of problems were dis- 
cussed informally. Some of the few prepared 
addresses are included in this issue of Pus- 
Lic MANAGEMENT and others will appear in 
the December issue. 

With respect to activities of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association the execu- 
tive director reported that Pusiic Man- 
AGEMENT, the Association’s official journal, 
had reached its largest paid circulation; that 
the Association now had available four of its 
series of extension courses in municipal 
administration; and that the number of city 
manager members had reached a new high 
of 278 during the year. Many Association 
committees reported progress; two commit- 
tees created during the year made their first 
report. One was the new standing committee 
on career service in local government. Its 
first task was to consider the obstacles inher- 
ent in local government to the establishment 
of a career service, and to suggest steps to 
overcome them. The obstacles reported upon 
were: local residence restrictions, limitation 
of careers to single departments and bureaus, 
low standards of educational and age qualifi- 
cations, the charity concept of the public 
payroll, niggardly salary levels, lack of or- 
ganized personnel administration, failure to 
give more than passing consideration to im- 
portant personnel problems, low prestige of 
the municipal service, and the small propor- 
tion of thought and research devoted to 
career service at the local level. On the basis 
of these findings the committee recom- 
mended: 


1. Intensive programs of civic education in 
local communities on career service problems. 

2. Development of a comprehensive personnel 
program in each city. 

3. Reconsideration of organization for pur 
poses of personnel administration, with recogni- 
tion of the necessity for complete cooperation 
between the administration and the personne! 
agency. 

4. Public recognition that in hiring and pro- 
moting employees the city is purchasing services 
for which it should expect full value and is not 
distributing relief. 

5. Vigorous efforts on the part of chief ad- 
ministrators and department heads to raise 
the prestige of local government by improving 
the standards of service. 

6. Extension of the activities of professional 
organizations of public officials which tend to 
improve administration by increasing the com- 
petence of the individual official. 

7. Pressure from professional organizations 
for the abolition of local residence restrictions 

8. Extension of the activities of profes- 
sional organizations which tend to raise the 
prestige of municipal employment. 

9. Establishment of retirement systems on a 
state-wide or broader basis in which pension 
rights may be transferred from one city to 
another. 

10. Extension of relationships between large 
personnel agencies and smaller units of govern- 
ment. 

11. Wide extension of apprenticeship oppor 
tunities. 

12. Increased use of administrative assistants 

The other new committee was one on pub- 
lic reporting, and during the year it gave 
special attention to what constitutes a com- 
plete reporting program for a city; what fea- 
tures should uniformly be included in every 
annual municipal report; and how essential 
financial data can be presented to the public 
without reproducing the complete comp- 
troller’s or auditor’s statement. As to the 
first they suggested the press, municipal ex- 
hibits, special leaflets, annual report, in- 
formation bureau, budget message, the radio. 
and motion pictures. Recommended features 
for an annual report included an attractive 
cover, an organization chart, letter of trans- 
mittal, summaries of departmental activities 
showing comparisons with previous years, a 
digest of the most important state and local 
legislation passed during the year, and sum- 
mary financial data, including charts or 
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graphs showing sources of revenue, objects 
of expenditure, trends in tax rates and debts, 
etc. It was recommended that research in 
the whole problem of public reporting be 
continued. 

The committee on separations from the 
service, on the basis of an analysis of all 
records of city managers separated during 
the year, presented the following conclusions: 

1. The city managers who resign voluntarily 
are generally those who obtain a better position. 

2. In the aggregate the turnover is compara- 
tively low but the proportion due to forced 
resignations appears high. 

3. Nearly one-half of the total number who 
were separated from the service are now in 
public administrative positions. 

4. The majority of forced separations oc- 
curred soon after the election of a new council. 

5. A great majority of the managers who were 
dismissed were serving in their first city. 

6. The length of service as city manager of 
the managers who resigned voluntarily was 
nearly double that of those who were dismissed. 

The committee recommended that as soon 
as data are available on a sufficiently large 
number of cases a thorough study should be 
made to determine to what extent forced 
resignations or dismissals are the fault of the 
manager or council or of faulty charter pro- 
visions. 

The committee on municipal accounting, 
which acts in an advisory capacity to the 
National Committee on Municipal Account- 
ing, reported that the Committee was bring- 
ing to a close the preparation of its prelimi- 
nary report on the classification of municipal 
revenues and expenditures, and that Munici- 
pal Accounting Statements had been pub- 
lished during the year, which brought to- 
gether many previous publications of the 
Committee. 

The committee representing the Associa- 
tion on the National Manazement Council 
reported that the Council had accepted an 
invitation to sponsor the holding of the 
seventh International Congress for Scientific 
Management in the United States in 1938, 
and urged that, since an important session 
of the Congress would have to do with gov- 
ernmental administration, the Association, 
the only group of public officials represented 
on the Council, take an active part in plan- 
ning the meeting. 

Other committees which reported to the 
conference were those on professional con- 
duct, which reported but one case requiring 
disciplinary action during the year; and 


committees representing the Association on 
the National Research Council and the 
American Standards Association. 

A resolution was adopted urging the 
United States Bureau of the Census to com- 
pile and publish comprehensive financial 
statistics of cities and states, the publication 
of which had been abandoned in 1932. 

New officers elected were: I. C. Brower, 
New Rochelle, New York, president; and F. 
L. Cloud, E. L. Mosley, and J. Bryan Miller, 
vice-presidents. These city managers, to- 
gether with the following past presidents 
compose the executive board of the Associa- 
tion: Charles A. Carran, Willard F. Day, C. 
A. Dykstra, John N. Edy, C. W. Koiner, 
H. L. Woolhiser, and Hollis R. Thompson. 


Wisconsin Cities Object to Unfair 
Fiscal Policies of State 


HE policy of the state on one hand de- 

priving municipalities of sources of rev- 
enue and on the other hand imposing finan- 
cial burdens resulting in increased property 
taxes was denounced in a resolution of the 
38th annual convention of the League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities held in Manitowoc 
on September 23 to 25. Resolving to con- 
tinue its efforts to induce the state to share 
with municipalities on a fair basis the mod- 
ern forms of taxes and to finance matters of 
state-wide concern rather than shift the cost 
to local government, the League will seek 
the submission of a constitutional amend- 
ment which will deprive the state of the 
power to force municipalities by mandatory 
laws and regulations to increase local ex- 
penses payable by the real estate tax. 

Also condemned was the action of the 
state in shifting a material part of the cost 
of old age pensions to local government to 
be paid out of property taxes, “directly con- 
trary to the expressed will of the voters of 
Wisconsin,” the League resolving to favor a 
revision of the present law to provide a 
more adequate financing by the state and a 
fair system of residence requirements. 

Other important resolutions (1) reiterated 
the League’s stand in support of the install- 
ment payment of real estate taxes; (2) di- 
rected the expansion of the training program 
for administrative officials and employes; 
and (3) favored the repeal of the two year 
exemption from taxation of new buildings 
and improvements. 
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A plan was formulated whereby municipal 
officiais will co-operate in securing just treat- 
ment tor Wisconsin cities and viliages at the 
next session of tne legislature. This pian is 
patterned after methoas which have proved 
successiul in several cities and villages. tach 
municipality will be asked to appoint a local 
legisiative committee which will be respons- 
ibie for determining the stand of the mu- 
nicipality upon pending legislation affecting 
city and viilage government, including pos- 
sibly representatives of civic groups, etc. 
The League will then supply this committee 
with the essential information relating to 
pending legislation through its weekly legis- 
lative bulletin. 

The co-operation of various civic groups, 
such as luncheon clubs, business men’s asso- 
ciations, trade unions, women’s clubs, etc., 
will be sought by arranging to present speak- 
ers before these groups. These speakers will 
stress the problems involved in the tendency 
of the state government to shift to local 
property taxes matters of state-wide concern, 
and the failure of the state to share new 
sources of revenue with municipalities on a 
fair basis. The local committee will be urged 
to discuss these problems with their news- 
paper editor and legislators. 

The convention was the largest ever held, 
with 737 officials and guests attending. Sev- 
eral of the functional groups organized as 
League sections determined to expand their 
activities by mid-year conferences and train- 
ing schools, by co-operating in the prepara- 
tion of standard specifications, etc. Mayor 
J. H. Wallis of Rice Lake was elected presi- 
dent, and Village President Ray Eckstein of 
Cassville, vice president. — FreperIcK N. 
MAcMILLIN, executive secretary, League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities. 


Texas Cities Want More Effective 
Utility Regulation 


HE 161 Texas municipal officials who 

met at Tyler early in October for the 
annual conference of the League of Texas 
Municipalities, adopted a program which 
calls upon the state legislature to exempt 
cities from the state gasoline tax, to share 
motor license fees with cities, to clarify the 
requirements that banks pay interest on city 
daily balances, to require motor vehicle own- 
ers to pay ad valorem taxes due on such 
vehicles before a state license is issued, to 
expedite and reduce the cost of collecting 
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delinquent taxes. The officials also went on 
record as opposing tax limitation or further 
exemption of property from ad valorem 
taxes. It was the consensus that utility reg- 
ulations should be made more adequate and 
effective, among other things by requiring 
the filing of reports by utilities so as to 
conform to city areas and to provide that 
rate schedules for all cities and towns be 
filed with the secretary of state. 

Municipal officials present learned that 
the League has 202 member cities, as com- 
pared to 102 in 1933. Mayor P. D. Renfro 
of Beaumont was elected president of the 
League. Two of the four vice presidents are 
city managers—Bill N. Taylor of Longview 
and R. G. Williams of Bryan. 


Mississippi Cities Empowered to Build 
and Operate Industrial Plants 


= O PROTECT its people by balancing 

agriculture with industry,’ an extra- 
ordinary session of the Mississippi state 
legislature recently passed a bill which 
empowers municipalities to issue bonds to 
acquire industrial enterprises and to operate 
them. This measure, designed to promote 
industrial development in the state, confers 
unusual debt-contracting authority on local 
government units. An administrative agency 
to carry out the act, known as the Missis- 
sippi Industrial Commission, is empowered 
to determine whether the public convenience 
or necessity requires that any municipality 
erect industrial enterprises and operate 
them. 

Briefly the procedure is that a petition 
signed by at least 20 per cent of the voters 
of a municipality is submitted to the com- 
mission. Hearings are then held to ascertain 
whether the municipality has adequate prop- 
erty values to embark on the undertaking 
without undue burden to its citizenry, 
whether the labor supply is adequate, and 
whether the municipality has sufficient nat- 
ural resources. If the commission grants a 
certificate of convenience to the local unit, 
the proposal must be ratified by a two-thirds 
vote of the qualified voters. After the con- 
struction is completed the governing board 
of any city may sell, lease, or otherwise dis- 
pose of the property upon a two-thirds vote 
of the governing body. Any enterprises so 
constructed are to be exempt from all ad 
valorem taxation for a period of five years 
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from the time the construction is begun. 

By this act the state seeks to encourage 
through governmental bodies the fabrication 
of finished products, utilizing the availabie 
cheap electricity and labor released by the 
technology of agricultural processes.—DAvID 
W. KNEPPER, Mississippi State College for 
Women. 


Supreme Court Refuses Rehearing of 
Municipal Bankruptcy Act 


"THE United States Supreme Court on 
October 12 retused to rehear the case 
of Ashton v. Cameron County Water Im- 
provement District No. 1, which invalidated 
the Federal Municipal Bankruptcy Act. Al- 
though the court’s refusal has evoked little 
more than a ripple of comment, it is not that 
this action was not important, but that most 
observers (and time has borne them out) 
considered the act definitely buried last May 
25 when the Supreme Court declared it to 
be unconstitutional. Few expected the court 
to reconsider. 

This denial of a rehearing is of no immedi- 
ate interest to the majority of municipalities 
in the United States. Less than 3,000 taxing 
districts out of a total of 175,000 remain in 
default, and the number is rapidly growing 
smaller. But to several hundred defaulting 
districts preservation of the municipal bank- 
ruptcy act was of tremendous importance, 
because these districts will not be able to 
pay their debts in full. For such situations 
bankruptcy procedure guaranteed an orderly 
debt adjustment with a minimum of legal 
controversy. The defaulter and a majority 
of its creditors could agree on a settlement, 
could then go into a federal district court 
and secure judicial approval thereof, and an 
order compelling all non-assenting minority 
creditors to accept the same terms. This 
procedure at least assured a rough meting 
out of justice to all parties concerned and 
a speedy repair of the municipal credit 
wreckage. Often threat even of a petition 
in bankruptcy was sufficient to bring in- 
dividual recalcitrant creditors to terms. 

This orderly debt adjustment process now 
lies amolding in a Supreme Court grave. A 
municipality unable to pay 100 cents on the 
dollar must get its creditors to agree to a 
compromise or there is trouble ahead. If the 
period following the great depression of 
1873-79 is any guide, some of these de- 
faulters are in for many years of legal battles 


with “die-hards,’ with trouble makers who 
want to be bought off at a high nuisance 
value, and with speculators wno buy ae- 
faulted bonds on a depressed market but 
want par payments — all groups being 
“egged” on by a few lawyers of the scav- 
enger variety who like nothing better than 
a long-drawn out feast off a dead carcass. 
How many of several hundred situations will 
meet with this sad fate remains to be seen. 
Perchance we in the 1930’s are more intel- 
ligent than people were in the 1880's. 

Only about 90 taxing districts scattered 
throughout 20 states had actually filed peti- 
tions in bankruptcy prior to May 25. Where 
the petition had been approved by the court 
and all exchanges of bonds or cash had been 
effected prior to the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision, the settlement will undoubtedly be 
treated as a fait accompli. This is the case 
in about ten situations. The remaining peti- 
tioners in bankruptcy find themselves back 
again bargaining with creditors. — A. M. 
HILLHouse, director of research, Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago. 


Two Cities Improve Municipal Labor 
Practices 


MPLOYMENT practices for municipal 

labor personnel were recently improved 
through legislation passed in the cities of 
Trenton, New Jersey, and Toledo, Ohio. In 
Trenton, the new ordinance provides for 
shorter hours and for uniform rates of pay 
for laborers. The city manager had previ- 
ously found wide variations in hours of work 
required of these employees and that wages 
for two men doing similar work often dif- 
fered. Forty-three truck drivers, for instance, 
were being compensated by seven different 
rates of pay, while their working day varied 
from eight to twelve hours. Unusual pro- 
visions of this ordinance include a dismissal 
bonus of eight hours’ extra pay for each 400 
hours previously worked to be given to men 
who have been laid off through no fault of 
their own, one week’s vacation with pay for 
each employee who works 2,000 or more 
hours in a year, a plan permitting promotion 
from lower to higher labor classes, and fif- 
teen days’ sick leave with pay in each year. 
Approximately 400 workers are affected. 

In Toledo, the classified service was ex- 
tended by ordinance to include all laborers. 
In the future, the Civil Service Commission 
of that city will prepare eligible lists from 
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which all municipal laborers must be se- 
lected. No written test is to be given, but all 
applicants must demonstrate that they are 
physically fit and adapted to the work to be 
performed. An examining board of four per- 
sons appointed jointly by the city manager 
and the Civil Service Commission will pass 
upon the applicants. The Toledo Commission 
of Publicity and Efficiency has pointed out 
two advantages to the city that should result 
from the new ordinance. Adoption of the 
policy of giving physical examinations should 
save municipal money by eliminating candi- 
dates who are unable to do a full day’s work 
efficiently. And the stabilized compensation 
system will eventually make it possible for 
department heads to make more accurate 
budget estimates by using unit costs per 
man-day or man-hour.—Ross Po.tock, staff 
member, Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada. 


Many Civic and Professional Groups 
Participate in Personnel Meeting 


NCREASED popular interest in the merit 
system and a broadened outlook by civil 
service officials on the problems of public 
personnel administration were notable fea- 
tures of the 1936 annual meeting of the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada which was held in Cincinnati last 
month. Three hundred and fifteen registered 
delegates constituted one of the largest and 
most representative groups ever to attend 
a meeting of the Assembly. In addition to 
civil service commissioners, administrators, 
and technicians, the conference was attended 
by industrial personnel directors, educators, 
students, and representatives of civic, pro- 
fessional, and employee organizations. 
President Roosevelt and Governor Landon 
both sent messages to the meeting endorsing 
the merit system. “Lip Service or Civil 
Service” was the title of the banquet address 
by C. A. Dykstra, city manager of Cincin- 
nati. Mr. Dykstra advocated the develop- 
ment of a career service in government to 
replace the spoils system and called upon 
civil service commissions to expand their 
personnel functions to include the develop- 
-ment of scientific classification plans, fair 
compensation schedules, optimum working 
conditions, promotional and other incentive 
systems, and retirement plans. The granting 
of veterans’ preference and the imposition 
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of rigid residence restrictions he condemned 
as counter to the principles of a genuine 
merit system. 

Robert L. Johnson, president of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League, reported 
on a plan of his organization to enlist three 
million citizens for a nation-wide campaign 
in behalf of the merit system. It was pointed 
out that such magazines as Scribner’s, Col- 
lier’s, and Business Week had agreed to co- 
operate in this program by publishing arti- 
cles on the need for better government per- 
sonnel. 

One of the highlights of the meeting was 
a half day’s session devoted to a discussion 
of “The Interest of Civic, Professional, and 
Employee Organizations in the Merit Sys- 
tem.” Joint efforts for the improvement of 
public personnel administration were pledged 
by representatives of the National League 
of Women Voters, the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Association of So- 
cial Workers, the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, the American Municipal Association, 
and other similar groups. 

The development of standards for public 
personnel administrators was proposed in a 
paper presented by William Brownrigg, ex- 
ecutive officer of the California State Per- 
sonnel Board. In commenting on this sug- 
gestion, Lyman S. Moore, of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, traced 
the history of professional standards for 
other groups of public administrators, includ- 
ing city managers and school superintend- 
ents. 

Modernization of employee tests for posi- 
tions in the federal government was cited by 
L. J. O'Rourke, director of research of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, as 
a means of saving more than $2,000,000 
annually in postal employee personnel alone. 
New tests devised through research showed 
the old adage “slow but sure” to be falla- 
cious. The tests prove that slow postal clerks 
who did less than half as much work as the 
rapid clerks made three times as many er- 
rors. Other subjects on the program dealt 
with pending personnel legislation, dismissals 
and lay-offs in the public service, public and 
staff relationships of civil service commis- 
sioners, and the functions of departmental 
personnel officers. A number of speakers 
emphasized the need for making civil service 
commissions service agencies rather than 
police departments. 

Charles H. Bland, chairman of the Civil 
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Service Commission of Canada, was elected 
president of the Assembly for the ensuing 
year. William Brownrigg of the California 
State Personnel Board was chosen as the new 
member of the executive council—HENRY 
F. HuppBarp, assistant director, Civil Service 
Assembly of the United States and Canada. 


Settlement of Louisville Telephone 
Rate Controversy Postponed 


HE telephone rate controversy in Ken- 

tucky, which has continued for two 
years, especially as to the city of Louisville, 
seemed to have reached a temporary ending 
when, after prolonged conferences, the Pub- 
lic Service Commission accepted rate reduc- 
tions agreed to by the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, to be effec- 
tive November 1, 1936. The extent of this 
reduction amounted approximately to $354,- 
000 annually in Louisville, or about 15 per 
cent of the base exchange rates, and to about 
$175,000 for the rest of the state. 

The Commission’s order, however, was 
rescinded on October 20 after vigorous mass 
protest by municipal and other public rep- 
resentatives from all sections of the state 
served by the company. The opposition was 
against the elimination of the so-called 
“free” service between adjacent exchanges 
in the same county, and the institution of a 
10 cents toll charge for each inter-exchange 
call. This new charge would have borne 
heavily upon many individuals and public 
groups, and would have produced serious 
discontinuance of telephone service. 

In a further order of October 23 the com- 
mission set formal hearings on November 10 
for separate rate investigation covering Jef- 
ferson County, including the Louisville ex- 
change. Subsequently, it is expected to take 
up successively other counties or rate areas. 
The city of Louisville will proceed promptly 
with evidence on valuation, operating costs, 
and other rate factors. In the meanwhile, a 
statewide committee was created to plan for 
proper preparation and presentation of the 
facts applicable to the rest of the state. A 
brief review of the controversy as to Louis- 
ville will indicate the importance of the is- 
sues involved. 

The Kentucky constitution, as adopted in 
1891, prohibited the consolidation of two 
or more telephone companies in a municipal- 
ity, but this provision was amended in 1917 
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to permit such consolidation with the con- 
sent of the municipality in which the prop- 
erties are located. In 1924 two Louisville 
properties were combined under this authori- 
zation and conveyed to the Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. As a 
part of its consent the city not only fixed the 
immediate exchange rates but made pro- 
vision for subsequent readjustments, with 
the general provision that the company 
would always be entitled to a fair return on 
its properties. The consent ordinance was 
duly accepted by the company. Acting on 
the authority of this agreement, the city 
adopted an ordinance in November, 1935, to 
reduce rates 25 per cent. 

Meanwhile a public utility regulatory law 
was enacted by the state legislature, convey- 
ing full though somewhat contradictory rate- 
making powers to the newly created Public 
Service Commission. In view of the legisla- 
tion the company refused to obey the new 
ordinance and moved to the state court for 
an injunction on the double cause of lack of 
power and of confiscation. The issue was 
finally carried to the Court of Appeals, 
which late in June, 1936, upheld the com- 
pany’s position and ruled that whatever 
power the city of Louisville may previously 
have had was taken away by the legislature 
in conveying exclusive rate jurisdiction upon 
the commission. 

In the meantime the commission had 
started but held in abeyance a statewide 
telephone rate investigation, in which the 
city participated with reservation as to its 
basic rights. After the final decision, the 
city proceeded promptly to obtain a formal 
hearing date from the commission to 
go fully into the Louisville rate situation. 
This was postponed because of the com- 
pany’s offer of a new rate schedule above 
referred to. The purpose of the proceeding 
as now formally instituted is not only to 
obtain proper rate reductions, but also to 
establish definite valuations and determina- 
tions for future adjustments.—JoHN BAUER, 
director, American Public Utilities Bureau. 


Milwaukee Saves 15 Per Cent Through 
Centralized Purchasing 


ENTRALIZED purchasing saved the 
city of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, more 
than $405,000 in 1935, or 15 per cent of 
the total amount spent for supplies and 
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equipment used by the various departments, 
according to Joseph W. Nicholson, purchas- 
ing agent, in his annual report for 1935. 
The procedures which made possible such a 
saving are the grouping of quantities, stand- 
ardization on the kinds of articles used, use 
of definite specifications, adequate inspec- 
tion, a central storehouse, and centralizing 
of responsibility. 

Milwaukee operates a storage and deliv- 
ery system for gasoline and oil, making it 
possible to buy oil and gasoline in tank car 
lots and resulting in an average saving of 
4 cents per gallon on gasoline and 12 cents 
per gallon on oil above all costs of opera- 
tion. The purchasing department also effects 
a saving of about 20 per cent by multigraph- 
ing water bills, tax notices, letterheads, and 
other forms for various city departments in- 
stead of printing them. It has been found 
economical to purchase coal for city depart- 
ments on a heat value basis. In buying 
motor trucks the purchasing agent uses fed- 
eral government specification No. KKK-T- 
701, which eliminates high pressure sales 
talk and gives the city complete informa- 
tion about each make of motor truck. 


A Combined City, State, and Federal 
Employment Service in Pasadena 


patna panel that intergovern- 
mental cooperation is practicable and 
effective, the Pasadena (California) Employ- 
ment Bureau has completed its first year as 
a city-state-federal undertaking. During the 
year ending June 30, 1936, some 13,283 per- 
sons registered for work and 8,132 were 
placed in jobs. Of the total number of place- 
ments, 2,490 were in private enterprises, 
3,309 in public and PWA, and 2,333 in WPA. 
The Pasadena Employment Bureau is a 
city department affiliated with the California 
State Employment Service and the United 
States Employment Service. Since July, 
1935, all community employment work in 
the city has been centralized in this bureau. 
The bureau also plays an important part 
in the coordination of the WPA program 
with other community agencies. All WPA 
workers are required to register with the 
bureau, and monthly clearances are made to 
insure that there is no person on work relief 
who might secure regular employment. 
Working in close cooperation with the 
employment bureau is an affiliated agency, 
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the Pasadena Vocation Bureau, which sup- 
plies guidance and consultation for those who 
do not know what work they wish to follow, 
or those in work unsuited to their abilities. 
The Vocation Bureau, which has been pro- 
viding consultation service for sixteen years, 
is not a city department but is supported by 
the Community Chest. Since the centraliza- 
tion of employment services in 1935, the 
bureau is able to give greatly improved serv- 
ices. Standardized interest and aptitude 
tests are now being administered to certain 
applicants as an aid in determining voca- 
tional abilities. The vocational advisers ad- 
vise personally with both men and women 
registrants. Prior to 1935, the Vocation Bu- 
reau also operated a placement service, but 
its activities are now confined to vocational 
guidance. 

By thus combining the forces of the city, 
the state, and the federal government in the 
placement of unemployed persons, and by 
supplementing this placement service with 
vocational guidance, Pasadena has provided 
itself with effective machinery to combat the 
problems of unemployment.—WINIFRED M. 
HAusAM, manager, Pasadena Employment 
Bureau; director, Pasadena Vocation Bureau. 


American Municipal Association Seeks 
More Adequate Tax System 


EAFFIRMATION of the stand of 

American cities against the “principle, 
purposes, and results of over-all tax limita- 
tions” was perhaps the most important ac- 
tion taken at the thirteenth annual conven- 
tion of the American Municipal Association 
held in Chicago in October. A formal resolu- 
tion condeinning tax limitation was passed in 
the hope that it would aid in defeating tax 
limitation proposals which were on the ballot 
in seven states on November 3. 

Further interest in more orderly and sys- 
tematic taxation was evidenced in the pas- 
sage of a resolution supporting a study of 
federal, state, and local taxation being made 
by the Tax Revision Council. This council 
is composed of eight representatives from the 
federal, state, and local governments and has 
been at work for over two years in an at- 
tempt to help solve conflicting taxation. 

Much attention was devoted at the con- 
vention to public service training, with par- 
ticular reference to the possibilities of a 
broader training program under the George- 
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Deen bill enacted by the 1936 Congress. 
J. C. Wright, assistant commissioner for vo- 
cational education of the United States Office 
of Education, discussed at length the history 
and development of vocational education, 
with specia! reference to the training of gov- 
ernmental employees. A_ resolution was 
passed urging the Office of Education to 
push the development of public service train- 
ing as rapidly as the availability of funds 
will allow and to co-operate in the prepara- 
tion of instructional manuals. Leaders in the 
discussion on this problem were: William P. 
Capes, Harold I. Baumes, and L. K. Covelle. 

Andrew Joyner, Jr., city manager of 
Greensboro, North Carolina, is the new pres- 
ident of the American Municipal Association 
and Morton L. Wallerstein, executive secre- 


tary of the League of Virginia Municipal- 
ities, is the new vice-president. Besides the 
president and vice-president, members of the 
new board of trustees are: John G. Stutz, 
executive secretary of the League of Kansas 
Municipalities and immediate past president 
of AMA; Clarence C. Ludwig, executive sec- 
retary of the League of Minnesota Munici- 
palities; E. E. McAdams, executive secretary 
of the League of Texas Municipalities; S. S. 
Kenworthy, executive secretary of the New 
Jersey State League of Municipalities; 
Kenneth J. McCarren, member of the board 
of assessors, Detroit, Michigan; and Clifford 
W. Ham, executive director, American Mu- 
nicipal Association——ARNOLD MILEs, assis- 
tant director, American Municipal Associa- 
tion. 


Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. Manager of Re- 

search Department. Position involves con- 
siderabie editorial work. Person should be 
trained in problems of federal and state govern- 
ment, have a flair for writing, and be an able 
research worker. Prefer individual about 30 
years of age, with degree from a recognized uni- 
versity. Post-graduate degrees or university 
teaching experience no obstacle. Good salary. 
Address application to Pustic MANAGEMENT, 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

FeperaL Acency. Head of Training and Ed- 
ucation Unit. University degree and experience 
in adult education or industrial training re- 
quired. Ability to write letters and prepare man- 
uals is involved in this position. Age limits 30 
to 40. Salary $3,800. Address application to 
Pustic MANAGEMENT, 850 East 58 Street 
Chicago. 

KENILWORTH, ILLtNots (2,501). City Man- 
ager. Residential suburb of Chicago would like 
manager with civil engineering training and 
public works experience. F. L. Streed, manager 
for 16 years, is leaving because of ill health of 
family. Starting salary, $3,600; definite oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Harry P. Harrison, vil- 
lage president. 


A FeperAt Acency. Classification Man in 
Personnel Division. Position requires university 
education, experience in personnel classification, 
and some background in engineering. Salary 
$2,600. Address application to PuBLic MANAGE- 
MENT, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

Unitep States Forest Service. Training 
Supervisor. Associate Training Supervisor. Uni- 
versity education, experience as journeyman and 
director in-service training program th a me- 
chanical trade required. Age limit, under 53. 
Salary, $3,800 and $3,200. Application forms 
may be secured from United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, or from any first-class post 
office, and must be filed with the Commission, 
Washington, D. C., not later than November 
23. : 

A Feperat Acency. Public Administration 
Teacher in Personnel Division. At least an M. A. 
degree in public administration is requiréd. Per- 
son should have considerable experience in gov- 
ernment administration and research. Position 
involves university teaching in government part 
time and the balance of the time directing work 
in personnel education. Desirable that person 
should be able to organize own courses. Salary, 
$3,600 to $4,000. Address application to Pusiic 
MANAGEMENT, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 








What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of puhlic offcials.* 


LAMPING Down on Bootlegging. Louisville, 

Kentucky, has recently passed an ordinance 
which prohibits an applicant holding a federal 
liquor permit from securing a city beer permit 
unless he also secures a city liquor permit. This 
ordinance has been in effect three months, and 
it has resulted in a considerable decrease in the 
amount of bootlegging of liquor by persons 
holding only a beer permit. The city also dis- 
tributes a set of two signs to each person hold- 
ing a retail beer permit stating that the place 
is licensed for sale of beer only, and this device 
has also proved to be very successful. 


Visible House Numbers. A new ordinance in 
Buffalo, New York, requires all houses and 
buildings in the city to have street numbers 
at least four inches in height and of a color 
which is in sharp contrast to the color of their 
background. The penalty for violation of this 
ordinance is a fine of not to exceed $25. 


City Combats Hayfever. An ordinance de- 
signed to aid hayfever sufferers has been passed 
by the council of Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
The new measure requires property owners to 
cut all pollen-producing weeds on their property. 


City Electric Distribution System. The city 
of Memphis, Tennessee, has been given a grant of 
$3,092,000 for the construction of a municipal 
electric distribution system. Power will be 
purchased from the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and the system will serve about 30,000 Memphis 
business establishments and homes. The plant 
is expected to cost $6,872,000, the difference be- 
tween this amount and the federal grant being 
furnished by the city. 


Refuse Disposal on a Fee Basis. Huntington, 
West Virgina, has placed refuse collection and 
disposal on a fee basis, with rates starting at 
$3.50 per year per family and $15 per year for 
each store or business for weekly service. Daily 


* Chiefly from news letters published by Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Society of Muni- 
cipal Engineers, American Society of Planning 
Officials, Civil Service Assembly, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, International 
City Managers’ Association, International Asso- 
ciation of Public Works Officials, Municipal 
Finance OMcers’ Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, and the United States 
Conference of Mayors. 


service will be provided for $60 per year. The 
lees are to be used to pay the cost of the service 
and to amortize expenditures for equipment and 
a new incinerator. 


Tax Discounts Get Results. Reports from 
Lansing, Michigan, indicate that because of new 
system of tax discount, 75 per cent of the entire 
year’s roll was collected during the first 30 days 
A total collection in 1936 of more than 92 per 
cent is anticipated, which would be better than 
the record for 1928 or 1929. 


City Wins Debt Victory. The New Jersey 
Supreme Court on October 10, 1936, ruled in 
a case affecting Asbury Park that one bond- 
holder’s committee was not entitled to the en- 
tire debt levy of the municipality but should 
receive interest in the same manner and propor- 
tion as other creditors. The city also won a 
notable case some months ago in the federal 
courts when it was decided that a mandamus 
would not be issued for the entire amount of 
the judgment against the city for its outstand- 
ing debts but that the city could be compelled 
by mandamus to levy only the amount that in 
the discretion of the court was deemed proper 


Taxis May Park at Hydrants. An order issued 
by Mayor LaGuardia, New York City, grants 
permission for “live” taxicabs to park in front of 
fire hydrants. It was felt that if a cab with a 
driver at the wheel was permitted to park in 
front of a hydrant, locked cars would be pre- 
vented near the hydrant and in the case of a 
fire the water supply would be more accessible 
to the firemen. Upon the approach of fire ap- 
paratus the cabs are to vacate and permit access 
to the hydrant. 


Alert Municipal Utility. The municipal water 
and light department of Oglesby, Illinois, goes 
after new customers in a businesslike way. Not 
a monthly bill goes out without an inclosure — 
a folder or letter presenting the advantages of 
wider use of electricity and gas for heating, 
cooking, and refrigeration. Actual charges to 
Oglesby homes for such services are cited, and 
every lead is followed promptly and thoroughly 


City Insures Its Own Cars. Hamilton, Ontario. 
maintains its own insurance fund to cover citv 
automobiles. This year’s rate is renorted to be 
less than half the tariff rate. The insurance 
fund. which was started in 1914, built up a cash 
surplus by. December 21, 1931, of $112,000. A 
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reserve of around $50,000 is now carried, the 
balance having been transferred to current ex- 
penditures and rate reductions. Coverage in- 
cludes public liability, property damage, col- 
lision, and fire and theft, except on fire apparatus 
which has public liability only. 


Police Public Relations Squad. The police 
department of Washington, D. C., has created 
a public relations squad—the outgrowth of a 
crime prevention bureau organized about four 
vears ago. The bureau activities came to in- 
clude the handling of missing persons and agi- 
tators, the location of persons for the delivery 
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of messages, and-+ other matters—therefore the 
change in name and emphasis. Police Chief 
Ernest W. Brown has proposed that the work 
of the squad be extended to cover all subjects 
related to crime prevention and social problems, 
including upon request advisory services in do- 
mestic difficulties. 


Humanizing the Cops. Organized play and 
athletic contests with policemen on hand as 
regular pals instead of dreaded bogeys to the 
wayward youngsters is a feature of New York 
City’s new program for the prevention of juven- 
ile delinquency. 


The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal adminis- 


trators from the monthly bulletin, ‘ 


‘Recent Publications on Municipal 


Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association, 


PLANNING FOR City, STATE, REGION, AND 
Nation. American Society of Planning 
Officials, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 
1936. 120pp. $2. 

Revision of zoning ordinances, experience with 
city planning programs, inter-county organiza- 
tion, political and administrative aspects of 
regional planning, and planning for public walks 
—these are some of the subjects discussed in 
this volume of papers presented at the joint con- 
ference on planning held in Richmond in May, 
1936. 


THE FRONTIERS OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By John M. Gaus, Leonard D. 
White, and Marshall E. Dimock. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago. 1936. 133pp. $2. 

This volume, which consists of a series of 
seven essays, represents an attempt to clarify 
basic ideas and terminology of public adminis- 
tration. The titles for the essays indicate their 
scope and nature: (1) The Meaning and Scope 
of Public Administration, (2) The Meaning of 

Principles in Public Administration, (3) The 

Responsibility of Public Administration, (4) 

The Role of Discretion in Modern Administra- 

tion, (5) A Theory of Organization in Public 

Administration, (6) American Society and Public 

Administration, and (7) The Criteria and Ob- 

jectives of Public Administration. These essays 

fill a conspicuous gap in the literature of the 
field and should be placed on the “must” list of 
serious students of public administration 


STATE GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE Unitep States. By Arthur W. 
Bromage. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 1936. 665pp. $3.50. 

The author of this volume has devoted five 
out of 24 chapters to problems of local govern- 
ment and administration. Both the recent nature 
of the information contained in these chapters 
and the author’s analysis of local problems de- 
serve commendation. The analysis of the posi- 
tion of states prior to the New Deal and of the 
impact of the New Deal on federal-state rela- 
tions also contains much of interest to students 
and practitioners of municipal administration. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN PEertops or De- 
PRESSION. By Leah H. Feder. Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, 
New York. 1936. 384pp. $2.50. 

This volume records significant experience in 
depressions which occurred between 1857 and 
1922 with primary consideration given to the 
development of methods of relief administration 
from depression to depression in certain Ameri- 
can cities. These lessons of the past may have 
an important bearing on present and future re- 
lief policies. 


REVENUE BOND FINANCING BY POLITICAL 
Suspivisions. By the Finance Division, 
Federal PWA, Washington, D.C. 1936. 
25pp. Free. 


In addition to outlining the historical and 





legal aspects of revenue bond financing by 
municipalities, this pamphlet presents an inter- 
esting discussion of this method of financing 
as applied to water and sewer systems, munici- 
pal light and power plants, gas plants, and mis- 
cellaneous fields. There is also a discussion of 
the trend of revenue bond financing by munici- 
palities and the possibilities of future growth. 


High Cost of Poor Housing 


£ Brser obey age per cent of the housing in 
America is substandard. The cost of a 
small slum in Cleveland is $1,747,402 annu- 
ally in excess of its tax return and this sum 
capitalized at 6 per cent would be $29,- 
123,366, or enough to build 5,825 five-thou- 
sand dollar houses each year. The second 
police precinct in Washington, D. C., costs 
the taxpayers $500,000 more than it pro- 
duces in revenue. By the same method of 
computation, this would pay for 1,667 five- 
thousand dollar houses each year.—JoHN 
IHLDER in an address before the New York 
League of Women Voters on April 29, 1936. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT. CIRCU- 
LATION. ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF MARCH 3, 1933, of Public Management, pub- 
lished monthly at Chicago, for October 1, 1936. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared G. L.. Geer, who, having been duly 
sworn aceori'ne to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of Public Management, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowleige and belief. a true statement of the owner- 
ship, manavement, etc., of the aforesaii publication for the date 
shuwn in the above caption, required by the Act of March 3, 1933, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse side of form No. 3526, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business maua.er are: 

Publisher: The International City Managers’ Association, 850 

y h 8t., Chicago, Llinois. 

Editor: Clarence E. Ridley; Managing Editor: Orin F. Nolting; 
Business Manager: G. L. Geer; all at 850 E. 58th 8t., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

2. That the owner is: The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, an incorpurated international association of city man- 
agers. The officers of the Association are: I. C. Brower, Presi- 
dent, city manager, New Rochelle, N. Y.; F. L. Cloud, city 
manager, Kingsport, Tennessee; E. L. Mosley, city manager, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; J. Bryan Miller, city manager, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, Vice Presidents 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiiuciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which the stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this afflant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day of Septem- 
ber, 1936. 

(SEAL) 
G. L. GEER, Business Manager. 
VIOLA 8. BOND, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Sept. 12, 1939.) 
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KEEP AHEAD OF YOUR JOB 


We announce the release of the fourth of our series of Practical Extension 
Courses in Municipal Administration: Lit 


MUNICIPAL FIRE ADMINISTRATION §25 


The Institute for Training in Municipal Administration is the only organization 
offering extension courses in the municipal field. No other organization or university 
offers extension courses specially prepared to meet the needs of municipal administra- 
tors—city managers, mayors, department and bureau heads, and also those who aspire Nc 
to these or other municipal positions. 


Three other courses are also offered: 
THE ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF MUNICIPAL 


GOVERNMENT ............. Saati daeeeeea AA ni ienitAAiaianrenninesnesinevtivininnnsiecnsninenaii $20 
MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. ....0000000.0.....cccccccccccseeeseeenees $20 
MUNICIPAL PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION....0000000.0...ccccccccecceeeeees $25 W 


For complete details write to: 
Institute for Training in Municipal Administration 


| 850 East 58 Street, Chicago 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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